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plane censeo ". For Cleopatra's drunkenness cf. Horace, /. c . vs. 
14 mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. 

iii. 13.9 sq. haec etiam clausas expugnant arma pudicas ; / haec 
quaterent fastus, Icarioti, tuos (quaeque terent O). This conject- 
ure has the merit of close conformity to the ductus litterarum, 
and I much prefer it to any other suggestion I am acquainted 
with. Another excellent emendation is that made at iii. 17. 17 
dum modo purpureo tumeant mihi dolia musto. Here the MSS 
have nutnen N D V, nuie F, numerem L, spument s . Another 
good ccnjecture, but not, I think, quite so good as Mr. Philli- 
more's, is the cumulem of Mr. Postgate. At iii. 18. 31 Mr. Philli- 
more has improved on Paley, adopting his traicit and portet, and 
changing his qui to quo, reading: at tibi, nauta pias hominum quo 
traicit umbras,/ hue animae portet corpus inane tuae : This is the 
most satisfactory treatment of the distich I know. At iv. 4. 55 
Mr. Phillimore prints his own conjecture, first published in his 
Oxford text of 1901, viz. sin hospes patria metuar regina sub 
aula (sic O ; pariamne N, patiare D V (L), patrianue (ne F 2 ) 
¥,pairare L 2 ). This seems to be the most emended line in Pro- 
pertius. " fere dicere licet " says Mr. Hosius (Praef. XI 2 ) " quot 
litterae tot coniecturae", and he cites thirty-two of them. Pace 
Hosii I will start a small owl on its way to Athens, by proposing 
a slight change in Mr. Phillimore's conjecture, namely to return 
to sic of the MSS (in the sense of 'if you get the toga picta'), 
making the line read : sic, hospes, patria metuar regina sub aula? 

The book is very accurately printed, as one would expect, and 
I have observed no misprints. One slight error seems to have 
come over from the Oxford text in iii. 11. 19 sq. ut, qui pacato 
statuisset in orbe columnas,/tam duratraheret mollia pensa manu. 
The commas seem to be of the kind that are made in Germany. 

B. O. Foster. 

Stanford University, May 4, 1912. 



Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik 
Collections of the British Museum. By Robert Francis 
Harper, Ph. D., Professor of the Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Chicago. Parts X and XI. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

When Prof. Harper began, in 1891, the publication of his 
Corpus of Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, it was anticipated 
that some three or four volumes would suffice for the texts and, 
after these were published, it was proposed to devote several 
additional volumes to translations, commentaries, indexes, etc. 
The material, however, has proved to be far more abundant than 
was expected, and now volumes X and XI have just appeared 
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bringing the number of published texts up to the very respect- 
able figure of 1 172, while the end is not yet in sight. So far, no 
volumes of indexes, translations, or commentaries have appeared, 
but after all the prime need and Prof. Harper's main object, as 
announced in his original plan, is to make these texts available 
for students, and in this he has certainly been successful. In 
the mean time the study of the Letter Literature has undergone 
considerable development along historical lines. For the older 
period we have, for example, King's Letters and Inscriptions of 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon (3 vols. London, 1898-1900) ; 
Nagel, Briefe Hammurabi's an Sin-indinnam (45 letters) B. A. 
iv, 434-483, with remarks by Delitzsch, pp. 483-500 (1902) ; 
Meissner's Altbabylonische Briefe (B. A. ii, 557-564) ; Cunei- 
form Texts 1 from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British Museum, 
Part xxix, PI. 1-41 (contains 57 letters). For the later period, 
from Nabonidus to the Persian kings, there is a fine collection of 
246 letters published in C. T. xxii, PI. 1-47, and translated by 
R. C. Thompson in his Babylonian Letters, a work, by the way, 
which leaves much room for improvement. 

The texts selected by Harper for his Corpus belong, with rare 
exceptions, to the Sargonide period and, besides being much 
more numerous, are far more interesting than the others, both 
from their varied contents and their value in matters of grammar 
and lexicography. Of late years increasing attention has been 
paid to them. Van Gelderen, for example, in an elaborate 
article in B. A. iv, pp. 501-545 (1902), published a selection 
of twenty-one of these texts with translation, transliteration, and 
commentary, and the distinguished Leipzig Assyriologist, Prof. 
Heinrich Zimmern, who first interpreted the Babylonian Peni- 
tential Psalms, has recommended the study of the epistolary 
texts to his students. In consequence we now have, in the 
Leipziger Semitistische Studien, edited by Professors A. Fischer 
and H. Zimmern, three excellent works on this subject : E. 
Behrens, Assyrisch-Babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts, aus 
der Sargonidenzeit (1906) ; E. Klauber, Assyrisches Beamtentum 
nach Briefen aus der Sargonidenzeit (1910) ; and S. C. Ylvisaker, 
Zur babylonischen und assyrischen Grammatik. Untersuchung 
aufGrundder Briefe aus der Sargonidenzeit (1912). The first 
is a study of the Assyro-Babylonian religion and religious cere- 
monies on the basis of information derived from the letters; the 
second an endeavor to define the functions and duties of the 
various Assyrian officials, of whom great numbers are encountered 
in the letters, and thus arrive at a clearer idea of the mechanism 
of the government ; and the third is an interesting studv of the 
grammar of the letters, and at the same time a successful effort 
to establish the differences existing between the Assyrian and 
the Babylonian dialects. In addition to these works, H. H. 
Figulla has published the correspondence of Bel-ibnl, the well- 

1 Usually abbreviated as C. T. 
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known general of Ashurbanipal, in Mittheilungen der Vorder- 
asiatischen Gesellschaft, 19 12, no. 1. 

The new volumes of Harper's Letters are marked by the same 
careful editing and excellent typography that have characterized 
the preceding volumes. The only textual error noted by the 
writer occurs in vol. xi, No. 1166, rev. 5, where the precative 
lipsuru is evidently intended, and therefore the next to last 
character of the line must be su, not ma, which is impossble in 
any case. This, however, is merely a misprint, if it be not a slip 
on the part of the original scribe. Among the writers of letters 
is a certain Pulu, whose name is interesting as being that under 
which Tiglath-Pileser III. appears in the Bible. Ashurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, is the writer of the badly mutilated letters Nos. 
1022 and 1040, and perhaps also of Nos. 1001 and 1026, though 
if so it must have been before his accession to the throne, since 
they are addressed to " the king my lord ". Among the other 
writers are the astrologers Balasi and Nabu'a, Arad-Nabu, who 
in H. 113 names the children of Esarhaddon, Cilia, Nalu- 
xamatu'a, and a number of others who have appeared in former 
volumes. In a very considerable number of cases the names of 
the writers are broken away, but it is sometimes possible to 
restore the lost name, especially in case of Bel-ibni who seems to 
be positively unable to mention his enemy Nabu-bel-sum&te 
without swearing. Consequently when we find in H. icoo, obv. 
12 : Nabfc-bel-sumdte sa Nabfi, masak-Iu ana maxdra inamdin, 
' N. whose skin may Nabu expose for sale', and rev. 12: sikipti 
arrat ildni NdbA-bel-iumdte, ' that abandoned wretch, accursed 
of the gods, N. ', we may safely conclude that Bel-ibni is the 
writer. The parentage of Bel-ibni is given, by the way, in 
H. 1 106, rev. 14, where it is stated that his father was Nabu- 
kudurru-ucur (i. e. Nebuchadrezzar, or Nebuchadnezzar) who 
had been placed in command of the Gulf District, the old 
dominion of the kings of Bit-Yakin, later under the rule of Bel- 
ibni himself. It is possible that they were of the line of Mero- 
dach-baladan, and the present writer has long had a suspicion 
that they may have been the progenitors of the later dynasty of 
Babylon, which began with Nabu-polassar and his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Certainly the family of Bel-ibni would seem to have 
been the most powerful family in that locality and might well 
fill all the necessary conditions. All this, however, is mere con- 
jecture. Among the interesting forms and expressions to be 
found in the present volumes may be mentioned: tax&z&ti, pi. 
of taxdzu 'battle', which occurs here for the first time. In H. 
1 105, rev. 24, we read: Istar dsib\at Arba'~\il, ilai taxdzdti {ta- 
xa-za-a-ti) 'Istar, dwelling in Arbela, goddess of battles', so 
that taxdzu has a feminine plural. Another new word, occur- 
ring in H. 1 165, obv. 8, is d'itu, fern, of the interrogative pro- 
noun d'u 'who, which?' The unknown writer of H. 1149 
remarks, rev. 6-7 : ina pdn matdti gabbi labki, memeni ia libbu 
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isdkandnini lassu ' before the whole world I must weep, (and) 
there is no one to put heart into me'. The letters abound with 
similar passages, but, strangely enough, the heart as the seat of 
emotions and passions is not well represented in the lexicons. A 
few examples may be useful : apil sipri sa sarri beliia lillikd- 
ma, dla lusarxig u idsi libbi t&bu liskundni (H. 846, rev. 16-18) 
' let a royal ' messenger come and encourage the city, and let him 
hearten me up also'; libbi-ni niziqipu (H. 1105, obv. 25) 'we 
shall pluck up heart'; kl libbi-kunu epSd (H.1121, rev. 6) 'act 
according to your wish' (literally 'heart'); kl libbi-su (H. 561, 
rev. 6) ' according to his will ' ; kl libbiia luppis (H. 476, rev. 1 1) 
' I will do as I please ' ; ardu sa libbu-su ana beli-su gamuruni 
andku (H. 620, rev. 6) ' I am a servant whose heart is wholly 
given to his lord '. 

The compound character ID, No. 11644 in Briinnow's List, is 
of course well-known as the ideogram of ndru ' river', etc., but 
hitherto no case of its employment with a purely phonetic value 
has been reported. In H. 1022, obv. 2, and in H. 1040, obv. 3, 
it represents phonetically the last syllable of a well-known Elamite 
name. The latter passage has : Tam-mar-it sar mdt Elamti, 
and the former [ Tam-ma~\r-it sar mdt Elamti, the syllable it in 
both cases being represented by the character in question. In 
H. 1042, rev. 10 the official title manzaz pdni occurs in the 
unusual form ma-za-az ( = mazzaz) pdni with assimilation of the 
n, and H. 1 140, rev. 3-4, gives the days in the month of Iyar 
which ana epis gibtcti paldx ili tdbdni ' are favorable for doing 
(one's) will and for worshipping the god'. Rather a delicate 
compliment is found in H. 1042, obv. 5, 6, where we read: atta 
tatteml kl kunukki ina libdni-ka laktarar-su ' thou art like a seal, 
which thou hangest upon thy breast'. Lib&nu, which does not 
occur elsewhere, must here be compared to the Arabic labdn 
'breast'. Instances of the change of k to g after a nasal, which 
according to Ylvisaker, o. c. § 6 c, is a peculiarity of the Baby- 
lonian dialect, occur in H. 1106, rev. 10: ramdn-gunuugrd 'take 
heed to yourselves', and in H. 1114, rev. 10: din-gunu 'your 
cause '. 

Many additional examples might be cited, for the recent 
volumes of Harper's Letters are quite as full of interesting 
material as their predecessors, but these will probably suffice. 
The steadily increasing attention paid to the epistolary texts is 
a fair index of the estimation in which they are held by Assyri- 
ologists, and it is to be hoped that Prof. Harper, who has made 
the letters of the Sargonide period so peculiarly his own domain, 
may find material for many additional volumes of these interesting 
and valuable texts. 

Christopher Johnston. 



